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Free  Coinage  of  Silrer,  Repeal  of  the  Sherman  Law,  and  the  10 

ner  cent  Tax  on  State  Bank  Notes, 


Whosoever  -wants  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  money  power  can  do  so;  but, 
as  a friend  of  the  people,  believing  that  they  will  have  more  freedom  and  more 
money  than  national  banks  or  even  free  coinage  of  silver  would  ever  give  them, 
I will  work  and  vote  for  the  repeal  of  that  10  per  cent  tax  until  it  is  done  or  I 
cease  to  be  a member  of  Congress. 


OF  ALABAMA, 

In  the  House  of  Kepeesentatives. 
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1 he  wild  schemes  of  finance,  stocks,  and  bonds  of  the  Argentine 
] lepublic.  This  was  followed  by  b;ink  failures  and  monetary 
< mbarrassments  in  Australia.  The  lin  inclal  relationship  and 
i ommercial  sympathy  between  ours  and  the  other  nations  are 
i uch  that  it  was  impossible  for  our  country  to  have  whoHy 
{ .voided  the  effects  of  these  stupendous  failures  and  financial 
« mbarrassments;  but  to  these  were  added  the  Re])ublicansham — 
lhe  Sherman  law — unaccountable  bank  failures  and  unconsion- 
i ,ble  speculation  upon  the  part  of  others,  all  conspiring  to  pro- 
( luce  the  monetary  stringency  and  hard  times  the  people  have 
encountered. 

In  addition  to  the  Sherman  act  being  an  unwise  and  a bad  law, 

: ts  administration  is  made  the  subject  of  limited  criticism. 

In  April  last,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  having 
; nade  an  inroad  of  some  $4,000,000  upon  the  $100,000,000  of  gold 
3 eserved  for  the  redemption  of  greenbacks,  it  was  reported,  gave 
: n intimation  that  he  would  thereafter,  at  least  in  part,  redeem 
he  new  obligations  paid  out  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion 
vith  silver  dollars,  which  the  act  authorized  him  to  do,  but  some 
I ionsideration  or  influence  caused  him  not  to  do  so. 

The  truth  is  that  the  third  .section  of  the  act  provided  for  the 
joining  of  the  bullion  bought  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a fund 
vith  which  to  redeem  the  certificates  paid  for  its  purchase.  I 
vas  in  hopes  that  the  Secretary  would  try  that,  because  it  would 
lave  been  a complete  answer,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  whether 
diver  was  capable  of  maintaining  itself  at  par  with  gold  as 
joined  at  the  present  ratio.  I am  free  to  confess  that  I do  not 
relieve  that  it  would,  but  I was  anxious  to  have  the  experiment 
liried,  that  the  whole  country  might  see  whether  silver  could 
maintain  itself.  The  Secretary  might  have  gone  far  enough  to 
have  tried  this  experiment,  but  from  some  cause  he  refrained, 
ind  under  that  clause  in  the  act  which  vested  him  with  discre- 
tion in  paying  the  obligations  of  the  Government  in  either  silver 
or  gold,  he  redeemed  them  entirely  in  the  latter.  No  doubt  he 
thought  this  the  best  policy.  I know  him  well  and  have  great 
respect  for  his  ability  and  patriotism. 

Sir,  I am  one  who  believes  implicitly  in  the  maintenance  of 
good  faith  with  the  voters  of  my  party.  In  the  last  campaign  I 
advocated  the  three  financial  provisions  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, and  upon  them  I appealed  to  my  people  to  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  many  votes  on  these 
propositions.  They  are: 

First.  To  repeal  the  Sherman  law,  which  was  denounced  in  that 


platform. 

Second.  To  repeal  the  tax  upon  State-bank  note  circulation. 

Third.  To  favor  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  upon 
a parity  with  each  other  and  without  discrimination  against 
either  metal. 

As  I meant  in  the  best  of  faith  all  that  I said  to  the  people,  I 
shall  maintain  the  same  here  by  my  votes  and  influence,  limited 
though  it  be.  The  questions  involved,  in  my  judgment,  are 
vastly  superior  in  importance  to  those  which  have  ordinarily 
been  attached  to  them.  While  I agree  with  the  President  in 
much  that  he  has  said  of  the  Sherman  law,  and  will  vote  for  its 
repeal,  I am  utterly  opposed  to  stopping  there  and  as  strongly 
favor  embodying  in  the  same  bill  each  of  the  other  financial 
propositions  embraced  in  the  platform. 
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The  friends  of  free  coinage  made  a great  mistake  not  to^  em- 
brace the  three  propositions  in  their  substitute  for  the  Wilson 
bill.  That  bill,  I confess,  is  in  accord  with  one  of  the  provis- 
ions in  the  Chicago  platform,  because  it  is  for  the  repeal  of  the 
purchasing  clause  of  the  Shei’man  act. 

The  fact  that  the  President  has  made  no  other  recommenda- 
tion excites  in  the  minds  of  some  a grave  apprehension  as  to  his 
views  upon  silver,  and  they  charge  him  Avith  being  a monomet- 
allist and  in  favor  of  a single  gold  standard.  My  opinion  is 
that  he  is  a bimetallist  to  a limited  extent.  I regret  that  he  did 
not  more  clearly  define  his  views  upon  silver  in  his  message.  It 
would  have  avoided  much  speculation  and  controversy  in  this 
debate. 

I construe  his  position  to  be  that  he  favors  the  use  of  all  the 
silver  we  now  have  coined,  and  doubtless  the  coinage  of  the  sil- 
ver bullion  owned  by  the  Government,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  about  $700,000,000,  and  to  use  all  this  silver  as  lawful 
money.  I do  not  know  of  his  having  said  anything  to  warrant 
such  a conclusion,  but  I infer  that  this  is  his  position  on  account 
of  his  great  good  sense  and  patriotism.  No  one  doubts  that  he 
is  opposed  to  the  coinage  of  any  more  silver  than  I have  named, 
and  hence  he  is  emphatically  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver on  a parity  with  gold  oi*  otherwise.  In  other  words,  I think 
the  President  s idea  is  that  this  country  can  not  beneficially  use 
more  than  the  $700,000,000  of  silver  of  which  I have  spoken,  and 
he  has  not  positively  declared  in  favor  of  that. 

The  question,  then,  presented  for  our  consideration,  omitting 
for  the  moment  the  reijealing  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  Shite-bank 
circulation,  is  tliis:  Is  the  President  right  in  his  position,  or 
can  we  cari*y  out  the  pledge  made  in  our  platform,  of  giving  fvee 
coinage  to  gold  and  silver  upon  a parity  with  each  other?  This 
is  the  practical  question  now  before  us.  That  was  the  pledge  of 
the  Democratic  platform;  and  the  Republican  party  isalsocqm- 
mitted  to  the  doctrine  of  bimetallism  by  its  last  national  plat- 
form and  acts  of  legislation. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  and  see.  I admit  that  thei’e  is  some 
difficulty  in  showing  conclusively  the  theory  and  pivacticability 
of  free  coinage,  although  I believe  that  a.11  the  difficulties  can  be 
overcome,  and  so  believing,  I feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  assist  by 
legitimate  moans  in  accomplishing  that  I’esult. 

The  President  says  in  his  message: 


Possibly  if  tbe  undertaking  we  have  in  hand  were  the  maintenance  of  a 
specific  knorni  quantity  of  silver  at  a parity  with  gold,  our  ability  to  do  so 
might  be  estimated  and  gauged,  and  perhaps  in  view  of  our  enterprise, 
growth,  and  resources,  might  be  favorably  passed  upon.  But  when  our 
avowed  endeavor  is  to  maintain  such  parity  in  regard  to  an  amount  of  sil- 
ver increasing  at  the  rate  of  550.000,0iX)  yearly,  vv-ith  no  fixed  termination  to 
such  increase,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  a problem  is  presented  whose  solu- 
tion is  free  from  doubt. 

I admit  that  it  presents  a probably  impracticable  question  tvhen 
free  coinage  is  extended  to  all  the  silver  produced  in  the  world, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  152,000,000  ounces,  and  to  which  he 
evidently  has  reference  when  he  speaks  of  the  yearly  increase  of 
$50,000,000.  But  I maintain  that  when  applied  to  the  product 
of  our  own  mines,  which  last  year  was  but  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  amount  named,  that  free  coinage  on  a parity  with  gold  is 

practicable.  . , , 

A compilation  of  tho  Director  of  the  Mint  shows  the  produc- 
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tion  and  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  throughout  the  world  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  from  1873  to  1893,  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Gold  produced — $2.210, 000,  000 

Gold  coined 2,  787, 000, 000 

Silver  produced 2, 400,  030, 000 

Silver  coined - 2,332,000,000 

By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coinage  of  gold  exceeded  its 
production  by  $577,000,000:  while  the  coinage  of  silver  was  $78,- 
000,000  less  than  its  production. 

During  the  last  four  hundi’ed  years,  from  1493  to  1893,  the 
world’s  production  of  gold  and  silver  has  been — 

Gold - $8,204,303,000 

Silver 9,726,072,500 

Aggregating 17,  930, 375, 500 

The  world's  total  supply  at  present  of  coined  gold  and  silver, 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  as  follows: 

Of^rold - $3,727,018,869 

Of  silver 3,  820, 571,  346 

as  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Leech,  the  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  showin'g 
official  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  all  of 
the  countries  named  therein: 


Country. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

TTnit.Pfi  StfltPS  . ----- 

$702. 018. 869 

$482, 071,346 

TTviitpd  K^inprloTn  

550. 000, 000 

100, 000.000 

F’rn.'nrp  . ..  

900.  OW.  000  ! 

700, 000, 000 

nprmaTiv  

500.0>)0,000  i 

145, 000, 000 

Rftlrnmn  

65, 000. 000 

55, 000,000 

Tta.lv  ----- 

140, 000, 000 

60, 000, 000 

Switzpriand  ..  

15, 000, 000 

15, 000,000 

Greece 

2,000, 000 

; 4,000,000 

Rnnin  - 

100, 0<)0. 000 

125,000,000 

Portugal  - 

40, 000.  000 

10, 000, 000 

Austria-Hungary  

40, 0<X),000 

90, 000, 000 

'N'ftthprland.^  . 

25.000,000  i 

65, 000, 000 

Scandinavian  Union 

32.  (HOG,  000 

10, 000, 000 

Russia - ! 

190, 000,000 

60,000, 000 

Turkey  

50.  OX).  000 

45, 000, 000 

Australia  

100. 000. 000 

7, 000, 000 

‘Rp^'’'nT,  . . 

100, 000, 000 

15, 000, 000 

^^PTico  . 

5,  000,  000 

50. 000,000 

Ppntvf^l  Airipripf*  

500, 000 

South  Amprii’.a  - 

45, 000, 000 

25, 000, 000 

Japan  ..  . ------ ------ 

90,000,0u0  ; 

50,000,000 

Tridi n,  . 

900, 000,000 

Phina  - 

700. 000, 000 

Thp'<trnit,«:  . 

100, 000. 000 

Pnnadn,  - ----- 

16, 000. 000 

5,000.  OOO 

TTa.iti.  ptc  - — 

20, 000, 000 

2, 000, 000 

Total  

3, 727,018, 869 

3,820, 571,3-16 

It  is  thus  clearly  shown  by  all  these  statements  that  while  there 
has  been  more  gold  than  silver  coined  in  the  United  States  within 
the  last  century,  there  is  more  coined  silver  now  in  use  in  the 
world  than  there  is  of  gold.  When  silver  thus  constitutes  more 
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than  one-half  of  the  metal  money  of  the  world,  how  can  its  use 
be  dispensed  with  as  a money  metalV 

There  is  not  now.  and  never  will  be,  gold  enough  in  the  world 
to  supply  the  people  with  a sufficiency  of  metallic  money  com- 
posed of  that  metal.  Silver  money  is  therefore  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, and  no  advocate  of  a single  gold  standard  can  produce 
any  substantial  argument  to  controvert  this  proposition. 

We  have  among  us  some  wealthy  cranks,  who  possess  no  relia- 
ble information  upon  the  subject,  and  who  know  nothing  and 
care  less  for  the  actual  condition  of  the  poor  people  of  our  coun- 
try. They  clamor  for  such  a standard,  but  fortunately  they  do 
not  rule  this  country.  Their  voices  are  feeble  and  they  are  like 
angels’  visits — few  and  far  between. 

Silver  is  the  chief  money  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  was  the 
first  adapted  to  the  use  of  man  in  a civilized  state.  It  was  the 
chief  money  of  Greece  and  Rome:  the  rnediaeval  currencies  of  the 
world  were  mainly  composed  of  it.  It  is  of  good  weight,  and  eas- 
ily distinguished  by  its  whiteness.  Itis  ductile,  malleable,  porta- 
ble, and  durable,  all  of  which  qualities  have  for  all  time  com- 
mended it  to  civilized  man  for  use  as  money. 

Gold,  which  is  recognized  at  this  time  by  most  commercial 
nations  as  the  sole  or  chief  standard  of  value,  in  its  pure  state  is 
almost  as  soft  as  tin;  yet,  when  hardened  by  proper  admixtures 
of  alloy,  is  very  durable.  Its  malleability  is  superior  to  that  of 
silver,  its  appearance  richer  and  more  attractive,  and  its  smaller 
weight  carries  a much  greater  value.  By  our  statutes  1 measure 
of  it  is  equal  to  16  measures  of  silver.  This,  however,  is  now  far 
below  the  market  or  bullion  value  thereof.  The  statute  regula- 
tion is  arbitrary,  and  always  subject  to  change  by  Congress. 

These  two  are  so  pi’eaminently  and  universally  adapted  to  use 
as  money  metals  that  for  this  reason  alone  they  are  everywhere 
denominated  the  “precious  metals.”  About  one- third  of  their 
total  production  is  used  in  the  arts,  to  wffiich  they  are  both  pe- 
culiarly adapted,  and  it  is  estimated  by  some  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  silver  produced  is  thus  used.  Out  of  them  nearly 
all  metallic  money  is  made,  and  by  money  I mean  the  medium 
of  exchange  or  representative  standard  of  value. 

It  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  inquiries,  and  one  which 
should  be  properly  answered,  as  to  what  is  the  true  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  silver  and  its  coinage  as  a part 
of  our  metallic  money. 

The  present  great  difference  between  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  and  silver  is  due  to  more  causes  than  one.  Recently  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  over  India  has  suspended  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  in  that  empire,  which  of  itself  has  been  an  embar- 
rassing circumstance  to  the  friends  of  silver.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  scarcity  of  gold  which  makes  it,  in  comparison  with  silver, 
so  much  more  valuable  now  than  it  ever  was  before  in  the  world's 
history,  but  it  is  largely  due  to  the  hoarding  of  it  by  several  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  as  an  essential  part  of  their  preparation 
to  maintain  their  independence  and  status  in  case  of  war. 

One  reason  why  there  has  been  a fall  in  the  price  of  silver 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery  its 
production  has  been  so  largely  increased  and  cheapened  over 
what  it  was  in  former  years  that  upon  the  doctrine  of  supply 
and  demand  its  price  as  compared  with  gold  has  greatly  fallen. 
The  only  other  reason  is  that  the  demand  for  silver  for  large 
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coinage  has  of  recent  years  cUnuuishod.  while,  the  single  gold 
standard  has  been  ado))ted  by  several  European  nations.  _ 

If  these  conclusions  be  correct,  and  I believe  tlioy  are,  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  favor  the  retention  and  use  of  both  metals 
to  provide  for  their  free  coinage,  in  the  language  of  our  plat- 
form, “on  a,  parity  with  each  other.” 

THE  RATIO. 

Gold  and  silver  are  the  recognized  money  of  the  Constitution. 

The  principle  of  bimetallism  has  been  practically  adhered  to 
during  the  existence  of  our  G overnment.  To  maintain  that  prin- 
ciple Hamilton,  in  1792,  laid  down  the  doctrine  which  Congress  ^ 

adopted,  that  the  coinage  ratio  of  each  metal  must  bo  the  same 
as  its  bullion  ratio  or  market  value.  Congress  then  established 
it  at  15  measures  of  silver  to  1 of  gold.  In  1857,  adhering  to  the 
same  principle,  when  the  commercial  ratio  had  somewhat 
changed.  Congress  changed  it  to  the  present  standard  of  1(5  to  1. 

The  question  now  is  what  will  we  do  upon  this  subject  when  it 
takes  28  ounces  of  silver  to  be  equal  in  value  to  1 ounce  of  gold? 

jNIy  friend  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bkyan]  and  some  other  gentle- 
men have  laid  down  the  doctrine  which  accords  with  the  old 
Greenback  and  Populistic  arguments,  that  the  fiat  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  its  stamp  will  make  the  silver  at  1(>  to  1 equal  to  the 
value  of  gold.  This  is  done  now  in  respect  to  our  silver  dollars, 
which  are  declared  to  be  legal  tender,  but  if  we  adopt  free  coin- 
age so  that  an  unlimited  number  of  dollars  bo  coined  worth  at 
bullion  value,  as  at  present,  not  more  than  C5  cents  each,  how 
long  ivill  the  fiat  of  the  Government  maintain  their  parity  with 
gold?  It  can  not  do  it  now  nor  at  any  time  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  foreign  countries,  and  there  may  be  a time  when  the  * 

stamp  of  the  Government  would  no  longer  maintain  their  parity 
among  us.  I am  opposed  to  extending  to  the  silver  bullion 
owner  the  principle  of  protection,  and  thus  lo  give  him  more 
for  his  bullion  than  it  is  worth  in  the  market.  He  is  no  more 
entitled  to  such  a legislative  benefit  than  is  the  New  England 
manufacturer. 

France  is  often  referred  to,  especially  by  our  Populistic  friends, 
as  a nation  which  maintains  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ad  libitum. 

What  are  the  facts?  That  nation  alone  maintained  free  coinage 
of  silver  at  her  mints  on  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1 from  1803  to  18(55. 

At  that  time  the  Latin  Union  was  formed,  composed  of  France, 

Switzerland,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Greece.  They  united  to  main- 
tain free  silver  coinage  at  the  same  ratio  at  all  their  mints.  This 
was  continued  not  quite  ten  years.  In  18V  t the  Union  restricted 
their  coinage  alone  to  that  done  on  limited  . ’ rninent  account. 

It  was  no  longer  free. 

At  the  time  the  Union  was  formed,  and  for  some  sixty  years 
preceding,  the  entire  product  of  silver  from  all  the  mines  in  the  ^ 

world  was  not  quite  equal  to  30,000,000  ounces  per  annum,  and  it 
ranged  in  price  from  81.28  to  $1.30  per  ounce. 

aI;  the  expiration  of  thirteen  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
Union,  the  product  of  silver  had  more  than  doubled,  and  its  total 
output  amounted  in  that  year,  1878,  to  (55,000,000  ounces,  and 
had  slightly  fallen  in  price.  The  increase  was  such  that  in  that 
year  every  one  of  the  nations  belonging  to  this  Latin  Union 
closed  their  mints  to  all  silver  coinage,  except  the  fractional  or 
tokens,  and  they,  including  those  of  ih-ance,  remain  closed  to  this 
day,  so  that  neither  France  nor  any  of  her  associates  have  since 
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that  date  increased  their  coined  silver  a single  franc.  With  the 
increase  of  silver  bullion  they  could  not  continue  coinage  at  the 
same  ratio,  but  they  maintain  and  still  use  the  silver  which  they 
had  coined  up  to  that  date.  So  too  could  we  maintain  at  par 
the  use  of  $700,U(i0.000  or  $800,999,000  of  silver  at  the  present 
ratio:  but  if  we  make  the  coinage  free  and  unlimited  the  ratio 
must  bo  increased,  or  with  the  increase  in  quantity  the  silver 
will  fall  below  par  notwithstrmding  the  fiat  of  the  Government. 

When  the  Congress  fixed  our  ratio  at  1(5  ounces  of  silver  to  1 
of  gold  the  silver  was  worth  in  the  market  a fraction  more  than 
the  gold,  and  hence  was  more  largely  in  request  for  use  abroad, 
as  the  most  valuable  of  our  money  always  is;  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  metals  now  is  such  that  our  gold  is  demanded 
for  the  payment  of  trade  balances  and  our  other  debts  to  foreign 
nations,  while  the  silver  remains  with  us. 

To-day  it  requires  28  ounces  of  silvei’  to  equal  in  value  1 of 
gold;  and  how,  I ask,  is  it  possible  to  maintain  free  coinage  at  the 
ratio  of  only  1(5  to  1?  With  so  great  a difference  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  this  country  alone  to  have  free  coinage  and  maintain 
the  parity  at  that  ratio;  and  hence,  standing  upon  the  platform, 
in  the  absence  of  an  international  agreement,  I am  in  favor  of 
free  coinage,  but  at  an  increased  ratio,  at  least  to  approximate 
the  market  difference  in  the  metals.  This  has  been  the  uniform 
practice  of  our  Government.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  gold  has  increased  more  than  silver,  or  silver  hp  fallen 
and  thus  parted  company  with  gold.  The  difference  exists,  and 
I believe  that  good  faith  and  loyalty  to  our  platform  of  princi- 
ples require  us  to  legislate  free  coinage  only  on  an  approximate 

parity.  i • 

Now.  sir,  there  is  a marked  difference  between  the  selfish  in- 

tei’ests  of  Great  Britain.  Germany,  and  other  European  nations 
and  our  own  country.  Neither  of  those  who  maintain  the  single 
gold  standard  are  the  owners  of  any  silver  mines;  they  own  gold 
mines,  and  hence  it  is  to  their  interest  to  contend  for  the  single 
gold  standard.  But  the  United  States  is  rich  in  both  metals,  and 
the  annual  output  of  our  mines  at  the  present  time  is,  of  gold, 
from  $30,000,090  to  $35,000,000,  and  of  silver  from  $50,000,000  to 
$70,000,000. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  practically  a com- 
plete reversal  in  the  output  of  our  mines..  There  was  then  an  an- 
nual output  of  nearly  $50,000,000  of  gold  and  but  little  more  than 
one-half  that  amount  in  silver.  An  increase  of  the  output  of  gold 
now  produced  is  considerably  enhtmeed  by  the  production  of 
silver,  because  it  is  obtained  in  small  quantities  from  the  silver 
ore.  Our  mines  of  both  metals  are  not  half-way  exhausted. 

Every  country  in  the  world  which  is  the  owner  of  both  gold 
and  sihmr  mines  contends  for  the  use  of  each  as  money  metal  or 
measures  of  value.  Those  which  alone  po.ssess  silver  mines  have 
adopted  the  single  silver  standard,  and  in  each  of  these  gold 
is  treated  as  a commodity.  Every  country  which  has  only  gold 
mines  and  no  silver  mines  has  a single  gold  standard  and  treats 
silver  bullion  ns  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  certainly  the  in- 
terestof  every  nation  rich^in  both  these  metals  to  utilize  them 
as  metallic  money.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  do  so?  It  certainly  is  as  much  so  as  that  of  any  nation 
on  earth.  Ourcountry  produces  enough  silverandinearly  enough 
gold  to  supply  the  vvimts  of  our  own  people,  and  there  can  be  no 
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stronger  guaranty  of  a country's  safety  and  independence  than 
the  production  of  a sufficiency  of  these  precious  metals  for  the 
use  of  its  own  people. 

In  the  present  crisis  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  Euro- 
pean powers  are  exerting  their  influence  to  cause  silver  to  be 
stricken  down  as  money  in  the  United  States  and  we  be  forced  to 
follow  their  example  by  adopting  a single  gold  standard,  and 
thus  to  reduce  the  volume  of  our  metallic  money  and  the  mate- 
rial of  which  it  is  made  to  one-half  of  what  it  is  at  present.  We 
are  largely  the  debtor  of  those  countries,  especially  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  alone  would 
make  all  of  our  indebtedness  and  obligations  payable  to  her  peo- 
ple in  that  money,  with  the  purchasing  power  of  it,  on  account 
of  its  scarcity,  double  what  it  was  when  our  obligations  were 
entered  into. 

Can  any  reasonable  man,  with  a fair  amount  of  information  as 
to  the  vastness  of  our  country,  with  its  more  than  65,000,000  peo- 
ple, with  its  products  nearly  large  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
world,  and  with  resources  sufflcient  to  sustain  an  army  large 
enough  to  triumph  over  the  world  in  arms  if  invading  our  shores, 
say  that  it  should  be  in  financial  matters  dependent  on  Europe 
or  any  number  of  the  nations  of  the  world?  Are  we  not  large 
enough,  and  great  enough,  and  our  future  sufficiently  inviting 
for  us  to  assume  among  the  nations  of  the  world  the  position  of 
a dictator  rather  than  that  of  a suppliant  or  follower? 

Sir,  if  we  pass  a law  increasing  the  ratio  to  20,  22,  24,  or  25 
measures  of  silver  to  1 of  gold,  while  that  is  not  equal  to  the 
present  commercial  difference,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect 
the  present  low  price  of  silver  bullion  to  increase  so  that  on 
this  increased  ratio  our  silver  dollar  in  Europe  would  be  worth 
practically  as  much  as  our  gold  dollar?  If  the  ratio  were  so  in- 
creased foreign  producers  of  silver  bullion  would  find  no  profit 
in  sending  their  product  to  our  country  for  sale  or  coinage. 
Will  any  reasonable  person  doubt  that  this  would  practically 
reduce  our  coinage  of  silver  dolJars  to  the  output  of  our  own 
mines  less  the  quantity  used  in  the  arts? 

Of  course  this  lower  price  for  silver,  requiring  the  greater 
quantity  of  it  to  be  put  into  a dollar,  which  could  be  done  with- 
out enlarging  the  dollar  by  simply  increasing  its  thickness, 
would  make  silver-mining  less  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it 
than  it  has  been,  and  necessarily  reduce  the  product  of  silver  in 
our  country  to  not  more  than  that  of  gold,  or  about  $35,000,000 
per  year.  But  still  it  would  not  destroy  the  business  of  mining 
silver,  as  would  the  total  cessation  of  coinage.  Though  not  so 
profitable,  it  would  still  survive  and  the  quantity  of  our  money 
of  the  Constitution  would  be  kept  about  equal  in  gold  and  silver 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population,  and  thus  the  wants  of 
our  people  would  be  greatly  relieved  and  our  strength  and  abil- 
ity as  a debt-paying  nation  be  placed  and  kept  upon  a solid  foun- 
dation and  command  the  respect  of  all  the  peojdes  of  the  world. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  give  our  coined  silver  a larger  circulation 
than  it  now  has  among  our  own  people  we  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  France  and  other  European  nations  and  call  in  all  paper 
bills  and  gold  coin  below  the  denomination  of  $10.  From  neces- 
sity, then,  the  silver  would  circulate,  but  I doubt  its  expediency, 
because  paper  money  is  more  portable  and  convenient. 

The  only  use  we  have  for  coin  with  other  nations  is  to  pay  our 
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trade  balances  and  the  expenses  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
service.  At  home  we  want  it  as  a basis  of  paper  circulation  and 
redemption.  Our  coined  silver,  if  of  equal  value  to  gold,  is  as 
acceptable  for  these  purposes  as  the  latter.  These  metals  are 
not  received  abroad  according  to  their  stamped  face  value,  but 
according  to  their  weight  and  bullion  value,  and  if  we  coin  the 
silver  dollar  to  bo  worth  as  much  as  the  gold  dollar  it  will  be  so  re- 
ceived and  treated  abroad,  but  not  otherwise.  All  of  our  money 
gold,  silver,  and  paper— should  be  of  equal  value,  one  dollar 
equal  to  every  other  dollar:  and  the  question  here  is  whether  it 
is  practicable  for  Congress  to  so  provide  in  respect  to  our  silver 
^ dollars  and  make  their  coinage  free  to  all. 

For  one  I disdain  to  follow  the  dictation  of  Great  Britain  or 
Germany  in  any  of  our  national  affairs.  I have  the  utpaost  faith 
in  the  resources  of  our  country  and  the  ability  of  its  citizens,  I 
believe  we  have  here  in  this  Congress  as  able  men  as  those  pro- 
duced by  any  other  country,  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  my  heart  and 
every  fiber  of  my  body  to  stand  firmly  to  the  true  interests  of 
America  against  England  and  all  the  balance  of  the  world  and 
to  maintain  our  m inhood  and  Americanism,  as  we  can  easily  do 
in  this  instance  by  providing  for  the  coinage  of  our  own  silver 
upon  a proper  basis. 

Hence  I assert  that  it  is  not  only  practicable  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  bylaw  for  bimetallism,  main- 
taining both  gold  and  silver,  practic  illy  of  equal  value, ^ as  the 
money  of  our  Constitution,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  our  country  to  exert  all  reasonable  efforts  to  that 
consummation. 

EXPENSE  OF  RECOINAGE. 

^ The  figures  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  basis  as- 

sumed by  him  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  recoinage  of  silver  at 
an  increased  ratio,  are  doubtless  correct,  but  why  include  therein 
the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  additional  silver  when  the  Govern- 
ment already  owns  a sufficiency  of  bullion  bought  under  the 
present  law,  and  as  stated  by  the  Secretary , at  a very  considerable 
loss?  The  estimate  for  gathering  in  and  recoining  the  silver 
dollars,  it  seems  to  me,  is  excessive.  The  law  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  recninage  at  an  increased  ratio  should  declare  the 
present  standard  dollars  to  conlinue  as  a legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts  until  received  by  the  Government,  and  when  thus  re- 
ceived to  be  distributed" to  the  mints  for  recoinage,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  ratio.  In  this  way  that  expense  \vould  be 
largely  diminished  below  his  estimates. 

Besides,  the  learned  Secretary,  who  is  a great  patriot  and  wise 
statesman,  but  may  err  notwithstanding,  has  seen  proper  to  in- 
clude in  his  calculation  the  cost  of  purchasing  additional  silver  to 
make  up  the  increased  ratio  in  the  recoinageof  our  fractional  or 
subsidiary  coins.  There  are  $77,003,000  of  this  money,  which 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  increased  to  $103,000,000.  It  was 
coined  at  a i*atio  of  less  than  15  to  1 — I believe  14.95.  It  was  thus 
coined  to  prevent  our  halves,  quarters,  and  dimes  from  leaving 
our  country.  They  were  intended  solely  for  domestic  use  and 
convenience.  There  is  no  necessity  for  increasing  the  amount 
of  pure  silver  the V contain:  they  will  continue  to  circulate  among 
our  own  peopleat  the  same  ratio.  If  the  silver  dollars  were  never 
to  be  sent  abroad,  they,  too,  if  not  too  great  in  quantity,  might 
be  made  to  circulate  without  any  increase.  So,  the  claim  of 
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additionol  expense  in  re^aivl  to  f’m  vor  • 
currency  is.  in  my  jiidynieut  \v  k/ik-  fi-actionni 

There  is  nu  g-ooj  rea"  on  t ’h  ^ \ ‘ 

man  makesnift  will  resLiltin  tiie'cs'  'b'lsViiV^  I'cpcal  of  tlie  Sher- 

f,  will  but  stop  tl  0 pm^l^/soo^  ffold 

uullicu  ounces  of  sllve--  bnllirm  1 1-he  four  and  one-half 

ve.'  ivill  comicuo  to  ci...  “ i '■  coined  si" 

coined  and  put  into  circulation  Tl  i will  also  be 

fore,  IS,  shall  private  owners  of  si  I ro?.  ii  l^ion  at  issue,  there- 

expense,  to  liWe  it  coinml  ihn  • l^o  allowed,  without 

t ,ep.-esent  or  somo  ,™  Umtud  States.lt 

vwed  their  dollars,  adieu  coil  ed  .’,.,  .b"‘  ' ™‘  «'  ‘''d.  I'™- 

Other  dollars.  They  can  hn  valu  tblo  as  any 

ratio.  made  only  by  increasing  tlm 

ownevsTt  the  world  to  silyer-bnllion 

paid  to  OLU- farmers  and  lahnreil  ^’^^  ° ^>''''Cent  dollars  to  be 

value  of  100  cents  ^“e^^'i^^^'ifc^undb.mkersasof  the 

I bollCV'^S  tilG  »i>T f ■? -1  y-v  T t 

lars  on  any  account,  unless'^it  be  o? 

as^^h^o  indicated,  and  I do  iiS  raill'lf  f,; 

thi  Pre^fden^k  ^ U "tf  ’ P‘]J'‘ioflsm,  and  ability  of 

Congress  who  advocate  the  uimorditinn^o  members  of 

purchase  act  are  in  favo"  of  th-  s W)  s 1 1 ^''^1^®'^'  silver- 

propositions  of  our  platform  hf  a Vin of ebm  Hmmeial 

sented  to  me.  I vote  for  thfreS  T l 
the  bhernian  act  because  T vnioi  ^ Piii'clmsing-dause  of 
passed  in  1890;  because  my  pii  tw  if 

demands  Its  repeal,  becausG^mV  pi  denounces  it  and 

repeal,  imd  because  I beli^-e  it  tn  i ^ .^‘Q^o^^mended  its 
terests  of  the  country  oIi  against  the  best  in- 

on  a proper  basi™  Tt  hal  doue^n  coinage 

s ightly  increase  the  paner  «-«ept  to 

tlian  one-half  of  the  bills  issnlll  liolders  of  more 

them  redeemed  in  g-old,  so  that  it^i«Y  have  had 

in  this  respect,  as  in  all’otiri  ft  LI"  f^^ilore 

everywhere,  and  joined  other  caJsVLtn  ''L“"'^''PP™^^®''^ion3 
dence,  and  in  this  way  laryelyLSiPniKLLL’''''^ 
stringency  of  money  and  trouble  to  thileople  Pi-^ailing 

at  an  increased  ratio  that  I vote  for  the  coinayo  only 

Allison  act,  which  provides  for  coinaL  at  ?l ' 
answer  that  the  latter  provides  foM'.!  ^ P^’esent  ratio?  I 
amount  on  Government  account,  while  freLcfL'"  ‘‘  limited 
uauo  would  o..tcnd  to  toreUnccc  and  thheh^^ToS^  ToS 

DEMOXXTIZATION. 

Up  to  February,  1873,  the  silver  dollar  in  fu- 
taming  exactly  the  amount  of  pure  silvol  nf  fL®  country,  con- 
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dollar,  to  wit,  37U  grains,  and  alloy  sufficient  to  make  it  4121 
grains,  was  not  only  worlli  as  much  as  the  gold  dollar,  but  at 
i hat  time  e.xccedod'’  it  by  a iiremium  of  3 cents.  In  the  early 
]Kirt  01  that  month,  in  the  passage  of  an  act  revising  our  coinage 
laws,  the  silver  dollar  was  omitted,  and  thereby  demonetized. 
When  I speak  of  it  as  being  demonetized,  I do  not  mean  that  it 
had  ceased  to  be  used  as  money,  but  that  its  legal-tender  quality 
was  taken  away  from  it.  So  long  as  silver  money  is  a legal  ten- 
der in  payment  of  private  debts  it  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
demonitized. 

Now.  what  was  the  effect  of  this?  At  that  time  our  Govern- 
ment o\vcd  about  $1,800,000,000,  represented  by  interest-bearing 
bonds.  Many  of  these  were  sold  during  the  war  even  below  par. 
After  the  war  considerable  quantities  had  been  sold  at  a premium. 
These  bunds  were  owned  by  national  banks  and  individuals  in 
this  country,  and  also  to  a large  extent  by  parties  in  Europe. 

When  the  bonds  were  issued  and  sold  by  the  Government  they 
were  upon  their  face  payable  in  coin.  That  which  was  coin  when 
they  were  sold  by  the  Government  included  the  silver  dollar  as 
u-ell  as  the  gold  dollar,  but  after  the  passage  of  this  act  no  bond, 
cither  principal  or  interest,  could  be  paid  in  silver.  In  other 
words,  more  than  one-third,  perhaps  40  per  cent,  of  the  means 
of  paying  these  bonds  wore  stricken  down,  enhancing  the  other 
(50  ]3cv  cent,  payable  alone  in  gold,  to  the  value  of  lUO  per  cent. 
This  of  course  was  an  increase  of  the  liability  of  our  people  who 
were  under  obligation  to  pay  those  bonds,  of  about  40  per  cent. 
There  was  that  much  more  difficulty  and  additional  burden  im- 
posed upon  the  taxpayer  who  had  to  furnish  to  the  Government 
the  means  of  payment. 

No  honest  man  can  deny  that  it  was  an  outrage,  a most  dis- 
honest  act  perpetrated  upon  the  honest  peojalo  of  this  country. 
It  was  so  infamous  that  I have  never  yet  known  or  heard  of  any 
man  who  was  then  a member  of  Congress  who  would  admit  that 
ho  took  any  part  in  it  or  had  any  knowledge  of  it.  Gen.  Grant, 
who  was  then  President,  did  not  hesitate  subsequently  to  de- 
clare that  had  he  known  of  the  omission  from  the  bill  he  would 
have  disapproved  it.  It  was  an  act  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  bondholding  creditors  of  the  Government,  and  directly 
in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

I have  heard  it  said  by  some  men  supposed  to  be  ordinarily 
well  infonned  that  our  Government  in  this  act  was  only  follow- 
ing the  European  example.  Such,  sir,  is  a misrepresent  ;tion. 
The  United  Slates  Congress  passed  this  act  demonetizing  silver 
twelve  days  before  Germany  likewise  demonetized  it. 

But,  sir,  some  gentlemen  suggest  to  me  that  up  to  the  date  of 
the  demonetization  of  the  silver  dollar  this  Government  had 
coined  but  ',0:i:,'i0a  of  those  dollars,  and  hence  it  is  contended 
that  a less  measure  of  injury  than  I claim  was  perpetrated  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  by  the  act  of  demonetization.  But 
they  seem  to  forget  that  at  that  time  we  had  many  millions  of 
forcign-coinod  silver  dollars  which  were  a legal  tender. 

Now.  sir,  let  us  see.  When  those  bonds  were  issued  and  sold 
we  hatl  in  addition  to  the  number  of  coined  dollars  in  silver,  large 
silver  mines,  and  with  sufficient  capacity  to  develop  them  and 
produce  groat  •luautitie.s  of  that  metal.  The  contract  was  a fair 
one;  the  lends  were  soli  for  what  they  would  bring  in  market, 
and  they  read  upon  their  face  a promise  by  the  United  States  to 
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■)av  the  bearer  the  amount  thereof  in  coin,  the  purchaser  and  all 
ithers  knowing  that  coin,  being  the  money  of  the  Constitution, 
smbnmed  silver  us  well  as  gold 

With  ' his  knowledge  the  imrehaser  liought  and  paid  for  his 
bonds.  Then,  when  ^business  ii  d beoa  resumed  after  the  war 
and  our  silver  mines  w.-re  growing  into  a high  state  of  develoii- 
ment  (while  on  the  other  hand  the  output  of  our  gold  mines  was 
annually  decreasing),  when  this  means  of  paying  those  bonds  bid 
fair  to  im  quite  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  gold,  and  in 
which  money  (silver)  the  peo])le  under  the  contract  had  an  eqimi 
rmht  to  pay,  this  inf  imous  act  was  perpetrated,  by  which  the 
sih-er  doll ir  was  demonetized  and  the  payment  of  the  bonds  con- 
fined  ;done  to  the  scarcei*  metah  gold.  It  was  an  act  of  legislative 
infamv  which  had  no  equal  in  the  annals  of  all  our  legislation. 

This  continued  for  five  years,  until  Congress,  having  been  fully 
informed  as  to  the  law  and  the  denunciation  of  the  actof  demon- 
etization by  the  people,  remono cized  the  stand  )rd  dollar  by  the 
pass:;ge  of  the  Bland- Allison  act,  which  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  metal  and  the  coinage  of  not  less  than  ..,000,000  or 
more  than  4,000.000  of  standard  silver  dohars  per  month. 

Sir,  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  President  s special  message 

to  Congress  reads  as  follows: 

T earnestlv  recommend  the  prompt  repeal  of  the  p.’ovisions  of  the  act 
■na.ssed  fulv  14.  18t)0.  anthori/dng  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion,  and  that 
7ither^e‘'>‘i^l‘itive  action  mav  put  bevoud  ail  doubc  or  mistake  the  intention 
and  pecuuiary  obligations  m 

money  universally  recognised  by  ail  civilized  countries. 

Some  members  of  Congress  profess  to  believe  that  by  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  above  quot.ition—'‘ that  the  Government  fulfill 
its  obligations  in  money  universally  recognized  by  all  civilized 
countries'— the  President  means  that  all  obligations,  e\^  the 
Government  bonds,  should  be  paid 

are  nearly  a billion  of  these  bonds,  as  largelj  held  m Buropp, 
perhaps,  L in  this  country,  and  now  payable  by  their  terms  in 

either  gold  or  silver.  . , . . 

Of  course  our  gold  and  silver  are  recognized  in  .other  coun- 
tries only  according  to  their  bullion  value,  while  our  paper  has 
no  circul  ition  whhtc  vei'  abroad.  But  the  bonds  are  payable 
and  in  our  own  coin  at  its  stamped  value.  Does  the  Presidemt 
mc-'ii  tint  m11  the  obligations  of  the  Government,  including  the 

bonds,  shall  be  paid  excluTvely  in  goldy  I think  not._  _ _ 

Should  Con**'ress  puss  a resolution  to  that  (‘iiect,  i inquire  in 
all  c uidor  wherein  will  there  be  found  any  difference  between 
the  effect  of  tlr.A  and  the  act  of  1874,  which  demonetized  silver, 
so  fa r as  the  pavm  uit  of  the  bonds  is  concer  nedV  Believing  him 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  tax-burdened  people.  1 do  not  think  that 
he  means  that  Congress  should  require  the  bonds  to  be  thus 
T)aid  which  would  be  harder  to  do  and  more  unjust  to  the  people 
than  the  act  of  1ST4  made  it,  because  of  the  increased  value  of 
cTold  at  present.  It  would  be  a violation  of  1 he  contract  and  a 
wrong  to  the  taxpayers,  which  the  President  would  not  sanction. 

AN  HONEST  DIFFERENCE. 


Sir  wo  have  manv  Senators  and  Representatives  who  honestly 
believe  that  all  those  who  ."i-e  opposed  to  the  tree  coinr.ge  of  sil- 
ver are  the  ciieiuie,.  of  tlm  ur<aq;irity  of  the  people  tney  i^epre- 
sent  while  there  are  others  who  as  honestly  believe  that  silver 
coinage  is  impracticable  and  against  the  best  interests  ot  tne 
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country.  Brethren  ot  the  .tnte 

upon  that  basis.  obtain  the 

next  best  tiling  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 

nd  Improving  our  tinancial  system  wherever  practi- 
changi  ^ 1 undivided  attention  to  a sensible  and 

cable.  . firiff  iii^htening  the  burdens  of  taxation, 

■nroncr  levif'^ion  oi  ine  tiiiia*  t7<-vU/xi».u  aIpp- 

1 ot  w.v  n.oibofls  of  raisin'’-  revenue,  repealingthe  1-  ede  oloiec 
the  l-ettei  in  which  the  country  at  large  is 

measure  let  us  do  the  best  we  can— angels  can  do  no  mo  e. 

THE  TEN  PER  CENT  TAX. 

The  other  financial  plank  in  our 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  btate  bank  circula 

^^'^here  were  four  State  banks  in  existence  when  our  Constitu- 

S mUcle  tlTproh  that  ‘‘no  State  shall  emit  bi  Is  of 

Sit  ” so  as  to  put  a stop  to  1 hat  practice,  but 

abolished  and  the  paper  money  of  S.ate  banks  aiioweu  u auu 
tinue  as  the  only  paper  circulation  and  the  only  cun  enev 
time  icept  °old  and  silver.  It  took  away  from  bank  notes  ny 
cohesive  c\rc"ulatiou  and  let  them  stand  alone  upon  the  cieditu 

“'Tl^rqulstion  o!  their  eousUtutioMlity  ancl 

hill^  to  circul  ite  as  money  was  never  raised  until  tlie  case  oi 

Briscoe  rs  The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  (11  ^ 

IVl  th7supreme  Court  ot  the  United  States  hold  them 

to  be  uer teolly  ii.wtul.  Thus  it  wiii  be  seen  that  State  h.uus  are 
one  Of  our  ancient  institutions,  older  than  the 
, self,  and  fully  recognized  and  inte  nded  to  be  protects  > 

’ '“S"tal Utas  evorimoosed  by  the  U ulted 
or-  their  issue  until  after  the  beginning  of  ^be  'vni . All  tiio 
money  in  the  country  at  that  time  was  gold  and  f ^ 

bank  notes,  but  the  Congress  on  the  1 <th  of  Julj  , tindin, 

tiiese  an' insufficient  amount  for  the 

imuendiiitr  passed  an  act  for  the  issuance  of  8a0.000.000  o 

^Sc;sury  notes  of  the  United  States  "tIio 

which  February  mth.  1802  they  increased  to  800,000,000.  iho 
nffies  of  the  Staffi  banks  being  redeemable  in  com  the  deiuanus 
or  vUnffih  were  so  great,  and  they  having  issued  their  /oi 
the  mo  t part  in  ihe  proportion  of  $3  outstanding  to  41  or  com 
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their  vaults,  they  suspended  specie  pa^tncnt.  February  _12th, 
l8C)2,Congresschan<^ed  somewhatthechar.icter  of  its  notes  n'ivin'.r 
them  the  mime  of  United  States  notes,  and  made  them  p lya.l)!  to 
oearcr,  increasing  the  amount  to  $ld(j,OUO.ndO,  which  was  by  sub- 
sequent acts  increased  to  .$4r)0.000,000.  These  were,  until  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  convertible  into  and  received  at  oar  for 
Government  bonds  payable  in  coin  and  bearing  coin  inter.jst  at 
i per  cent,  and  the  law  also  declared  the  notes  to  be  lawful  money 
ind  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

OIUGIN  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

But  the  war  was  progressing  and  the  thundeis  of  the  artillery 
were  hoard  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  at  Fair  Oaks,  Seven  Pines, 
MeadowBridge,  Frazier's  Farm,  Malvern  II  ill.  Cedar  Uun.  Second 
Manassas.  Ox  Hill.  Antietamor  Sharjisburg,  Fredericksburg,  at 
Shiloh  and  many  other  places  in  the  West,  where  men  wlio  woi’e 
the  blue  and  the  gray  met  in  sanguinary  conll'ct  and  c aised  to 
flow  torrents  of  the  best  and  bravest  blood  that,  over  (•oursed  in 
the  veins  of  men,  while  victory  trembled  in  the  balance  and  was 
frequently  unon  the  side  of  the  Confederates,  the  Covernment 
of  the  United  States  found  its  credit  sinking  and  its  bonds  sell- 
ing away  below  par. 

It  was  a crisis  in  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  Government, 
which  called  for  the  best  brain  to  be  found  in  its  citizenship. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Orlando  B.  Potter  of  Mew  York.^  wrote 
a letter  to  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  suggesting  the  scheme  of  establishing  a na- 
tional banking  system.  Chase  called  Potter  to  bis  assistance,  and 
from  their  great  brains  was  evolved  the  substineo^of  the  na- 
tional banking  law  which  Congress  passed  on  the  2.jilt  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1863.  That  law  allowed  any  four  citizens  of  good  charac- 
ter to  invest  their  money  in  Government  bonds,  deposit  them 
with  the  United  States  Treasurer,  receive  a tank  charter  and 
have  issued  to  them  at  their  expense  80  per  centof  the  face  value 
thereof  in  bills  of  their  bank  for  circulation.  Many  privileges 
were  granted  to  them  by  the  terms  of  the  law  to  induce  capital- 
ists to  engage  in  the  b isiness. 

It  had  the  desired  effect.  It  created  a market  for  the  bonds; 
it  sent  them  up  to  par,  and  above;  it  restored  the  credit  of  the 
Government:  it  infused  into  its  financial  system  the  strength  of 
the  irropressible  giant.  But  for  this  rostoi-ation  of  credit  the 
Government  would,  ere  long,  have  been  forced  to  have  acknowl- 
edged the  indejiendence  of  the  Confederacy.  As  one  of  the 
means  to  encourage  the  system  and  strengthen  the  Government, 
in  the  act  establishing  the  b.rnks.  Congress  for  the  lii'St  time  im- 
posed a tax  upon  currency,  and  placed  2 per  cent  upon  that  of 
its  own  banks,  and  by  the  subsequent  act  of  M..rcn  >1. 18(53,  a tax 
of  ] per  cent  annually  was  imposed  upon  the  circulation  of  State 
banks,  measured  by  their  capital.  The  tax  on  the  n itional-b  ink 
circulation  was  then  reduced  to  the  same  rate,  where  it  still  re- 
mains, and  produces  more  revenue  than  the  national  banking 

business  costs  the  Government. 

The  State  banks  continued  to  issue  money  and  do  business  un- 
til the  act  of  March  8,  1865,  placed  a tax  of  10  per  cent  upon 
any  national  bank  or  State  bank  which  should  pay  out,  after  the 
1st  day  of  -luly,  1866,  any  of  the  notes  of  State  banking  associa- 
tions, and  this'was  amended  and  enlarged  in  July,  1866,  so  that 
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the  payment  of  the  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  State-bank  notes  \vas 
unavoidable  and  wrouglit  the  complete  destruction  of  thoso  in- 
stitutions in  the  interest  of  the  national  banking  associations. 
An  additional  tax  of  5 per  cent  jier  annum  ivas  imposed  by  the 
same  law  upon  the  dividends  of  stock holder.s,  and  an  additional 
tax  of  1 per  cent  upon  deposits,  which  lias  since  lx;en  repealed. 
This  act  ivas  inspired  and  induced  by  them  in  their  own  interest, 
that  they  might  furnish  the  main  volume  of  imper  circulation 


for  the  entire  country. 

The  act  was  passed  by  Congress  under  its  taxing  power  and  under 
the  lire  text  of  raising  revenue,  when  it  was  simply  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  t'  e rivals  of  the  national  banks.  Not  a single  dollar  of  reve- 
nue is  ever  collected  on  St.ito  money.  It  ivas  destroyed  by  the  act. 
Yet  a majority  of  rhe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  St:ites  in  1869 
lield.  in  the  case  of  the  Veazic  Bank  ?•,■>'.  Fenno,  in  8 Wallace,  that 
although  the  tax  was  so  great  as  to  destroy  these  lawful  State 
corporations,  th.at  it  was  not  within  the  jurisdictioji  of  thecourt 
to  protect  them,  and  that  they  must  look  alone  to  Congi’ess. 

In  the  language  of  J ustices  Nelson  and  Davis,  in  their  dissenting 
opinion,  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  said  to  bo  “scarcely  concealed 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  namely,  to  encourage  the  national 
banks.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  the  burden  of  the  tax,  while 
it  has  encouraged  these  banks,  has  proven  fatal  to  those  of  the 
States:  ana  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  judge  of  thc_  purpose  of  an  act 
from  the  consequences  that  have  followed,  it  is  not  perhaps  go- 
ing too  far  to  say  that  these  consequences  were  intended.;’ 

Is  there  any  fair-minded  lawyer  in  this  House  who  will  risk 
his  reputation  by  assorting  that  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
the  court  is  good,  sound  law,  and  should  be  sustained?  It 
amounts  to  asserting  that  Congress  may  under  the  pretext  of 
its  t'.ixing  power  destroy  State  corporations,  and  destroy  an  an- 
cient institution  and  legitimate  State  business. 

The  national  banks  having  thus  slaughtered  their  rivals  grew 
in  importance,  until  they  had  in  circulation  in  1880  and  1882 
more  than  $380,000,000.  When  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  passed 
a law  requiring  them  to  surrender  their  bonds  bearing  a high 
rate  of  interest  and  accept  new  bonds  bearing  34  per  cent,  at  a 
time  when  the  people  of  \he  United  States  were  paying  in  the 
aggregate  of  interest  on  national  bonds,  more  than  $60,0(XI,000 
per  annum,  the  banks,  before  the  lapse  of  the  ten  days  which  the 
President  had  for  the  approval  of  the  bill,  by  a combination  sur- 
I’endered  $18,000,000  of  their  circulation  and  threatened  to  sur- 
render much  more,  which  was  likely  to  produce  a panic,  and  in 
this  way  they  compelled  Pre.sident  Unyes  to  veto  the  bill. 

In  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  when  the  banks  asked  for  an 
extension  of  their  charters  witliout  reorganizing,  it  was  granted; 
but  these  Samsons  were  shorn  of  many  of  their  locks  by  way  of 
amendment  to  that  bill.  They  were  required  to  exchange  their 
bonds  for  new  ones  bearing  but  3 per  cent  interest,  which  saved 
to  the  people  iminy  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes:  they  were  also 
subjected  to  suits  in  State  courts  like  State  corporations:  they 
were  required  to  give  the  Government  the  benelit  of  the  losses 
and  destruction  of  their  old  notes  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  their 
new  notes,  and  to  accept  silver  certifleates  in  iiayment  of  clear- 
ing-house bilinces.  and  that  by  no  combination  should  they 
thereafter  surivnder  in  any  one  month  more  than  $3,060,000  of 
their  circulation.  Thus  their  extraordinary  privileges  were  in 
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i)art  cux’tailed,  but  still  they  retained  the  powers  of  contraction 

i .nd  expansion,  which  they  can  use  to  the  frightful  detriment  of 
I ither  interests  by  making  circulation  scarce  at  their  will. 

A few  years  sulxsequent  to  tliis  legislation,  in  conseqaience  of 

ii  large  surplus  accumulating  in  the  Treasury  the  policy  was 
: dopted  and  pursued  for  a good  while  of  purchasing  Goveimment 

)onds  and  in  that  way  sending  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  back 
nto  circulation  among  the  people.  It  had  the  effect  of  increas- 
ng  the  premium  on  the  bonds  up  to  ‘10  per  cent.  The  banks 
obtained  an  enactment  by  Congress  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
luired  to  t ike  out  a cii’culation  of  more  than  2“)  per  cent  of  the 
ace  value  of  their  bonds.  Many  of  them  then  took  advantage 
)f  the  high  premium  on  the  bonds  and  sold  a large  portion  of 
hem,  and  by  these  methods  reduced  their  circulation  clear  down 
;o  $100.000.0- 10,  which  sent  throughout  the  country  a tremendous 
mtcry  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  They  so  contracted  and  cen- 
ralized  that  circulation  that  it  aided  in  reducing  prices  of 
■arm  products  and  caused  the  Farmers’  Alliance  to  demand  an 
increase  to  $30  per  capita. 

There  is  a bill  now  before  Congress  to  allow  these  banks  to 
have  bills  issued  up  to  the  face  value  of  their  bonds,  which  I 
favor,  provid  d it  is  so  amended  as  to  require  them  to  issue  cur- 
rency equal  to  50  per  cent  of  their  bonds,  and  thus  benefit  the 
people  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  national  banks  of  our  country  are  in  the  main  conducted 
bv  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  ability,  though  selfish  in 
interest  like  all  other  men  in  business.  They  see  and  know  full 
well  that  if  the  United  States  pays  its  bonded  debt  when  due.  as 
it  has  done  hitherto,  that  they  have  at  the  most  but  fourteen 
years  of  existence.  In  the  Southern  States,  and  partially  so  in 
the  Western  States,  these  institutions  are  so  few  and  their  capi- 
tal so  limited  that  their  power  for  evil  is  comparatively  small; 
but  in  the  great  money  centers  of  the  North  and  East  they  ex- 
ercise a most  potential  influence  over  all  other  financial  affairs 
and  exercise  no  small  degree  of  influence  over  the  legislationof 
Congress. 

Last  April  these  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  applied  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  sale  of  at  least  $300,000,000  of 
Government  gold  bonds.  He  was  finally  induciid  to  offer  a por- 
tion of  this  amount  upon  short  time,  which  ihey  utterly  de- 
clined. They  desired  the  bonds  to  run  a long  time  and  to  bear 
a good  rate  of  interest,  so  that  they  might  use  them  as  a means 
of 'enlarging  their  power  and  perpetuating  their  existence.  I 
commend  the  Secretary  for  declining  to  comply  with  their 
wishes.  When  the  Secretary  thus  refused  the  demands  of  the 
New  York  bankers  they  at  once  declined  toexchangre  gold  with 
the  Government  for  ip.per  currency,  and  so  continued,  until 
several  banks  in  Chic  ago  and  the  West  exhibited  that  liberal- 
ity. Then  tiia  banks  o.  New  York  adopted  a liberal  policy  of 
exchanging  gold  for  notes,  not  only  with  the  Government  but 
with  other  Links,  until  they  accumulated  a monopoly  of  cur- 
rency, none  of  which  would  they  payout  even  to  their  depositors 
or  lend  upon  any  security  whatever,  but  sold  it  at  the  high  pre- 
mium to  wliich  it  arose,  until  the  estimate  of  their  aggregate 
amount  of  profits,  made  thereon  during  the  panic,  which  they 
materially  aided  in  producing,  amounted  to  $1,000,000.  _ A rep- 
resentative of  one  bank  reported  that  its  profits  from  this  source 
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alone  amounted  to  $600,000.  This  was  done  while  the  whole 
country  was  suffering  for  the  want  of  this  money  and  sustained 
the  losses  which  made  these  banks  a million  of  dollars  richer. 

I am  glad  to  know  that  a large  number  of  presidents,  cashiers, 
and  stockholders  of  national  banks  desire  the  restoration  of  a 
system  of  State  banking,  but  the  presidents,  c shiers,  and  stock- 
holders in  the  great  national  banks  of  New  York,  and  someolher 
, large  cities,  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any  rivals  and 

! want  to  use  their  power  to  control  the  financial  system  of  the 

country,  and  to  make  millionaires  of  themselves. 

1 agree  with  Jefferson,  .Jackson,  and  Calhoun,  that  for  the 
United  States  to  place  in  the  hands  of  corporations  the  power  to 
enlarge  or  diminish  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  among 
the  people  is  a dangerous  power,  and  I assert  that  that  power  is 
now  practicallv  in  the  hands  of  the  national  b inks. 

Kemand  to  the  States  the  rightof  which  they  have  been  robbed 
for  the  lienefit  of  these  banks  and  then  the  farmers  and  laboring 
people  can  get  money  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest  whenever  they 
need  it.  We  will  then  have  an  eh  stic  currency  which  will  ex- 
p :nd  and  contract . ccording  to  circumst  inces.  Prices  of  prod- 
ucts will  not  then  lie  reduced  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money , 
and  belter  times  will  be  s leii  through  the  country  among  the 
agricultur  1 and  laboring  people. 

! By  imle})endent  State  action,  or  e\mn  with  Federal  supervi- 

sion, solvent  State  and  municipal  bonds  as  well  as  national  and 
cash  resources  can  be  used  for  the  redemption  of  State  bank 
])ills,  and  in  this  way  the  basis  can  be  safely  broadened  for  an 
increased  amount  of  paper  money  and  the  degree  of  unusual 
scarcity  produced  by  combinations  and  contractions  originating 
in  Wall  street  and  elsewhere  will  be  heard  no  more,  but  be  hushed 

! ! nd  stilled  forever. 

But,  sir,  this  proposed  legislation  invokes  the  hostility  of  the 
great  national  banking  institutions,  because  they  regard  it  as 
inimical  to  their  interests. 

Mr.  Simmons  and  several  other  presidents  of  great  national 
banks  of  New  York,  he aring  that  there  was  a prospect  thatCon- 
gi-ess  would  rejieal  the  tax  on  State  bank  bills,  with  all  the  arro- 
gance of  ancient  nabobs  to  their  underlings,  have  published  in 
the  newspapers  here,  right  under  our  noses,  that  it  would  not 
do  to  rejieal  that  tax— that  they  were  opposed  lo  its  being  done, 
and  hence  Congress  should  not  do  it. 

Whosoever  wants  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  money  power 
will  obey  their  behests,  but,  as  a friend  of  the  people,  believing 
that  they  will  have  more  freedom  and  more  money  than  na- 
tional banks  or  even  free  coinage  of  silver  would  ever  give  them. 
I will  work  and  vote  for  the  repeal  of  that  lU  ]i  -r  cent  tax  until 
* it  is  done  or  I cease  to  be  a member  of  Congress. 
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mrt  curtailed,  but  still  they  retained  the  powers  of  contraction 
ind  expansion,  which  they  can  use  to  the  frightful  detriment  of 
)ther  interests  by  making  circulation  scarce  at  their  will. 

A few  yeai’s  subsequent  to  this  legislation,  in  consequence  of 
i large  surplus  accumulating  in  the  Treasury  the  policy  was 
adopted  and  pursued  for  a good  while  of  purchasing  Government 
Donds  and  in  that  way  seniing  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  back 
nto  circulation  among  the  people.  It  ha.d  the  effect  of  incroas- 
ng  the  premium  on  the  bonds  up  to  oO  per  cent.  The  banks 
)bt:dned  an  enactment  by  Congress  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
‘luired  to  take  out  a circulation  of  more  than  per  cent  of  the 
‘ace  value  of  their  bonds.  Many  of  them  then  took  advantage 
of  the  high  premium  on  the  bonds  and  sold  a large  portion  of 
them,  and  by  these  methods  reduced  their  circulation  clear  down 
to  $^1)0.000,000,  which  sent  throughout  the  country  a tremendous 
outcry  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  They  so  contracted  and  cen- 
tralized that  circulation  that  it  aided  in  reducing  prices  of 
farm  products  and  caused  the  Farmers’  Alliance  to  demand  an 
increase  to  $50  per  capita. 

There  is  a bill  now  before  Congress  to  allow  these  banks  to 
have  bills  issued  up  to  the  face  value  of  their  bonds,  which  I 
favor,  provid  -d  it  is  so  amended  as  to  require  themfo  issue  cur- 
rency equal  to  50  per  cent  of  their  bonds,  and  thus  benefit  the 
people  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  national  banks  of  oui-  country  are  in  the  main  conducted 
by  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  ability,  tliough  selfish  in 
interest  like  all  other  men  in  business.  They  see  and  know  full 
well  that  if  the  United  States  pays  its  bonded  debt  when  due,  as 
it  has  done  hitherto,  that  they  have  at  the  most  but  fourteen 
years  of  existence.  In  the  Southern  States,  and  partially  so  in 
the  Western  States,  these  institutions  are  so  few  and  their  capi- 
tal so  limited  that  their  power  for  evil  is  comparatively  small; 
but  in  the  great  money  centers  of  the  North  and  East  they  ex- 
ercise a m(.'St  potential  influence  over  all  other  financial  affairs 
and  exercise  no  small  degree  of  influence  over  the  legislation  of 
Congress. 

Last  April  these  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  applied  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  sale  of  at  least  $300,000,000  of 
Government  gold  bonds.  He  was  finally  induced  to  offer  a por- 
tion of  this  amount  upon  short  time,  which  they  utterly  de- 
clined. They  desired  the  bonds  to  run  a long  time  and  to  bear 
a good  r.ite  o"f  interest,  so  that  they  might  use  them  as  a means 
of 'enlarging  their  power  and  perpetuating  their  existence.  I 
commend  the  Secretary  for  declining  to  comply  with  their 
wishes.  When  tlie  Secretary  thus  refused  the  demands  of  the 
New  York  hankers  they  at  once  declined  to  exchange  gold  with 
the  Government  for  pr.per  currency,  and  so  continued,  until 
sever.il  banks  in  Chicago  and  the  West  exhibited  that  liberal- 
ity. Then  the  l)unks  oi  New  York  adopted  a liberal  policy  of 
exchangia.g  gold  for  notes,  not  only  with  the  Government  but 
with  other  kinks,  until  they  accumulated  a monopoly  of  cur- 
rency, none  of  which  would  they  payout  even  to  their  depositors 
or  lend  upon  any  security  whatever,  but  sold  it  at  the  high  pre- 
mium to  which  it  arose,  until  the  estimate  of  their  aggregate 
amount  of  profits,  m ide  thereon  during  the  panic,  which  they 
materially  aided  in  producing,  amounted  to  $ 1.000,000.  _ A rep- 
resentative of  one  bank  reported  that  its  profits  from  this  source 
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alone  amounted  to  $600,000.  This  was  done  while  the  whole 
country  was  sutTering  for  the  want  of  this  money  and  svistained 
the  losses  which  made  these  banks  a million  of  dollars  richer. 

I am  glad  to  know  that  a large  number  of  presidents,  cashiers, 
and  shxjkholders  of  national  banks  desire  the  restoration  of  a 
system  of  State  banking,  but  the  presidents,  c shiers,  and  stock- 
holders in  the  great  national  banks  of  New  York,  and  some  other 
hirge  cities,  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any  rivals  and 
want  to  use  their  power  to  control  the  financial  system  of  the 
country,  and  to  make  millionaires  of  themselves. 

I agree  with  Jefi'erson,  .Jackson,  and  Calhoun,  that  for  the 
United  States  to  place  in  the  hands  of  corporations  the  power  to 
enlarge  or  diminish  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  among 
the  people  is  a dangerous  power,  and  I assert  that  that  power  is 
now  practicallv  in  the  hands  of  the  national  b inks. 

Remand  to  the  States  the  right  of  which  they  have  been  robbed 
for  the  benefit  of  the.se  banks  and  then  the  farmers  and  laboring 
people  can  get  money  at  the  legal  laiteof  interest  whenever  they 
need  it.  We  will  then  have  an  eh  Stic  currency  which  will  ex- 
p md  and  contract ; ccording  to  circum.st  mces.  Prices  of  iirod- 
uets  will  not  then  be  reduced  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money , 
and  btitter  times  will  be  sien  through  the  country  among  the 
agrieultur  1 and  laboring  people. 

By  independent  State  action,  or  even  with  Federal  supervi- 
sion, soL  ent  State  and  municipal  bonds  as  well  as  national  and 
cash  resources  can  be  used  for  the  redemption  of  State  bank 
bills,  and  in  this  way  the  basis  can  be  safely  broadened  for  an 
increased  amount  of  paper  money  and  the  degree  of  unusual 
scarcity  produced  by  combinations  and  contractions  originating 
in  Wallstreet  and  elsewhere  will  be  heard  no  more,  but  be  hushed 
j nd  stilled  forever. 

But,  sir,  this  proposed  legislation  invokes  the  hostility  of  the 
great  national  banking  institutions,  because  they  regard  it  us 
inimical  to  their  interests. 

Mr.  Simmons  and  several  other  presidents  of  great  national 
banks  of  New  York,  hearing  that  there  was  a prospect  that  Con- 
gress would  repeal  the  tax  on  State  bank  bills,  with  all  the  arro- 
gance of  ancient  nabobs  to  their  underlings,  have  published  in 
the  newspapers  here,  right  under  our  noses,  that  it  would  not 
do  to  rejieal  that  tax— that  they  were  opposed  to  its  being  done, 
and  hence  Congress  should  not  do  it. 

Whosoever  wants  to  worship  ut  the  shrine  of  the  money  power 
will  obey  their  behests,  but,  as  a friend  of  the  people,  believing 
that  they  will  have  more  freedom  and  more  money  than  na- 
tional banks  or  even  free  coinage  of  silver  would  ever  give  them. 
I will  work  and  vote  for  the  repeal  of  that  10  p >r  cent  tax  until 
it  is  done  or  I cease  to  be  a member  of  Congress. 
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